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Park at your desk, The Cafritz Building. An office and parking building scheduled to be opened 


in about four months is now under construction in Washington, D. C. 


Editor’s Note 


career, centering his efforts on the parking problem and 
traffic and trade relationships. Since then he has been 
engaged in parking operations and consulting work in this 
field in Los Angeles, Detroit, Akron, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
Mobile, Richmond, and other cities. 

He is intimately acauainted with the downtown parking 


“A solution of the automobile parking problem is essen- 
tial to the preservation of an adequate central business 
district.” This statement by the Institute’s Central Busi- 
ness District Council has led the Institute to give close 
scrutiny to all proposals and recommendations which bear 
upon this vital problem. The city of Washington, D. C. has 
situation in 


been doing a auiet but effective job in providing off-street 
parking space in the central city. Heading up the tech- 
nical staff of the D. C. Motor Vehicle Parking Agency is a 
man who has made parking his life work and has contrib- 
uted to a large extent in the accomplishments to date in 
the Capital City. 

During his last two years of engineering at Stanford, 
twenty-five years ago, C. T. McGavin decided upon the 
application of engineering techniques to business as a 


some thirty-five of our larger cities from coast 
to coast, and has built up a large collection of factual data 
on many more. 

For the past five years Mr. McGavin has headed the 
technical staff of the District of Columbia Motor Vehicle 
Parking Agency. He is the author of “A Parking Program 
for Washington” and numerous other publications in this 
field. His practical approach to this problem should be of 
great interest to Urban Land readers. 
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Plan-tteorial ... 


Providing Parking Painlessly 


The following statement which recently appeared in “Western City” is an 
excellent summation of one of the basic problems facing American cities today. 

“More and more city officials are realizing that unless adequate off-street 
accommodations are furnished, business activity will decentralize into other parts 
of the city or into unincorporated areas. Central business values will diminish. 
Consequently, tax returns from one of the few sections of the city that usually 
pays more in taxes than it obtains in governmental services will drop. New 
locations where these decentralized businesses have settled do not generally pay 
taxes equivalent to those lost in the central area. Unless local public services 
are reduced, taxes must then be redistributed or raised in certain localities.” 

The efforts for a solution to the parking problem that are being made by 
hundreds of cities make it increasingly clear that there is no one perfect method. 

Allentown, Pennsylvania, and Oakland, California, merchants through coop- 
erative action have gone a long way toward stabilizing their downtown business 
areas by providing hundreds of parking spaces with private funds. These are 
splendid programs and have inspired dozens of downtown merchants’ associations 
and other civic bodies to emulate them. 

In numerous other cities such private cooperative action has failed to bring 
satisfactory results, and municipal action through parking authorities has been 
needed. A study of many parking programs indicates that a combination of 
private and municipally owned parking garages and lots may be the best answer. 

When the municipal parking agency seems needed and is established, there 
should be no slacking in the effort to encourage the development of parking 
facilities by private enterprise. These can then be supplemented by the expen- 
diture of public funds for municipally owned lots and garages. 

The financing of any public improvement has been a major municipal head- 
ache, not only in finding sources of funds, but in spreading the burden equally. 

As far as the financing of public parking projects is concerned, the answer 
seems at hand if the net income from curb parking meters is definitely set aside 
for this purpose. A recent statement by Frederick P. Clark, Director of the Re- 
gional Plan Association of New York, is worth considering in this regard: 

“Citizens are putting their nickels into parking meters, but for the most part 
have not been getting a penny’s worth back in the way of permanent relief of 
the parking problem. The net income from the average curb side parking meter 
is sufficient to finance from one to two off-street parking spaces.” 

If the direct revenue from parking meters can not provide sufficient funds to 
set up a comprehensive off-street parking program, most cities can issue revenue 
bonds which are not an obligation against the general city credit, but which can 
be paid off painlessly in a reasonable period from parking meter funds and money 
received from the new parking facilities which are created. Such bonds have 
had a ready market and are paid off by those who use the facilities and not by 
those who do not own cars but use public transportation. 

In some cases, parking districts are set up and assessed against the proper- 
ties benefited, similar to a water or sewer district. 

The Central Business District Council of the Urban Land Institute has fre- 
quently urged these procedures as both equitable and comparatively painless. 

Mr. McGavin’s article in this issue outlines the excellent work being done by 
the D. C. Parking Agency. The campaign to secure permanent private parking 
facilities is to be especially commended. S.H.M. 


Neighborhood Development Contest 


The 1950 Neighborhood Development Contest has just been announced by 
the National Association of Home Builders. Awards will be made on a national 
basis for seven different types of residential developments covering various price 
ranges and project sizes. 

All members of the National Association of Home Builders are urged to enter 
the contest. Write the National Headquarters for contest rules. 
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PLANNING BOARDS 


More cities are establishing planning 
agencies within their government to 
study the problems 
growth. 

According to information reported to 
the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, at least 667 cities of more than 
10,000 residents have official planning 
agencies. Fifty-one cities noted that 
they had unofficial boards or commis- 
sions responsible for planning develop- 
ment of their community. 

There is no uniformity in the organ- 
ization of planning commissions within 
cities. They vary in size from three to 
fifty members, although 433 of the re- 
porting cities indicated a total member- 
ship ranging from five to nine mem- 
bers, including ex-officio members. 

Usually planning commissions are 
composed of private citizens appointed 
by the mayor or the city council. Of 
the reporting cities, 508 indicated that 
power of appointment to the ccmmis- 
sion was vested in the mayor or coun- 
cil. 

A full-time professional planning di- 
rector heads the planning agencies in 
302 cities. In others, a city official 
serves as director in addition to other 
duties. Most popular choice as plan- 
ning board director is the city engineer. 
Full-time planning staffs were reported 
by 138 cities over 10,000 population. 
Los Angeles topped all other cities in 
the number of staff employees with 72. 
New York, Philadelphia and Detroit 
followed in that order. 
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Teamwork Can Solve The Downtown Parking Problem 


You are sitting in a choice seat to 
watch the swiftly moving events which 
are now bringing about urban change. 
Not since the time Thomas Edison 
and his colleagues were feverishly 
working out the kinks of electric power 
to replace the horse drawn transit cars 
during the epizootic epidemic which 
practically annihilated horses in the 
1870’s has there been such feverish ac- 
tivity to change the conditions of urban 
living. A thoroughly fascinating eco- 
nomic life and death struggle is now 
going on in our larger American cities. 
The final outcome has not yet been de- 
cided. There is good reason to believe 
that the structural pattern of urban 
business activity will soon be set, and 
when it reaches this point it will un- 
doubtedly hold for a generation or 
more before any further revolutionary 
elements can induce major changes. 
The stakes are high and many creative 
thinkers and civic minded business 
leaders are accepting the challenge. 

With but few exceptions the struc- 
tural pattern of American cities was 
originally set by the form of urban 
transportation prevailing at the turn 
of the century—the street car—but this 


pattern is now undergoing sweeping 
changes brought about by the growing 
use of personal transportation provided 


by the automobile. Today there are 
many dramatic examples of successful 
business sites, which only 15 or 20 years 
ago were farm land or weed filled city 
lots. Practically overnight they have 
become centers of intense business ac- 
tivity. Alarm is spreading among down- 
town businessmen who have been so 
fully engrossed in the activities going 
on inside of their four walls that they 
have taken but little note and only 
passing interest in the changes taking 
place outside their establishments. In 
the Census data now being released by 
the Department of Commerce, the mo- 
bility of population and business are 
clearly evidenced, and as more of these 
data are released there will be a quick- 
ening of the downtown counter meas- 
ures. 


Customer Accessibility 


These changes are raising serious 
problems for those persons who oper- 
ate businesses which depend upon cus- 
tomer accessibility. They are the first 
to recognize the significant effects 
which new competing locations can 
have upon their established businesses 
because they are the first to feel the 
effects of diverted buying habits. They 
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know that patronage once lost is diffi- 
cult if not impossible to recapture. 
Business locations—particularly those 
which depend upon customer accessi- 
bility—generally have the highest land 
value of any part of the central busi- 
ness district. I know of only one city 
where this is not the case. The own- 
ers of high value land have generally 
been slow to recognize this significant 
fact, and slower yet to join forces with 
others in adopting counter measures 
which can enhance or Stabilize their 
property values. The third interest 
with a vital financial stake is the Mu- 
nicipal Government. It is caught at the 
tail of the vicious circle. Reduced busi- 
ness activity in the central district 
means less rentals. This in turn means 
lower land values. And lower land 
values mean reduced tax income. When 
this stage is reached the municipality 
must then either reduce the services 
which it renders the community or it 
must shift the tax burden to other 
sources. 


Outlying Competition 


As previously indicated these strug- 
gles for survival are now entering their 
crucial stages. The outlying shopping 
centers have begun their campaigns to 
siphon off business from the central 
business district based upon use of 
free parking as a competitive weapon. 
This is an effective weapon since land 
values for parking sites in the newer 
business locations are low, generally 
less than $2.00 per square foot, while 
the downtown locations serving their 
competitors run from $10.00 to $40.00 
per square foot depending upon the site 
and its availability for parking use. 


The Questions Answered 


The questions now remaining to be 
answered are simply these: 

1. What have been the concrete re- 
sults of the past five years of intensive 
activity to find a satisfactory solution 
to the downtown parking problem? 

2. What new things have been 
learned? 

3. How can these lessons be applied 
most effectively under practical condi- 
tions prevailing in our cities? 

4. Are new techniques capable of 
bringing about major improvements in 
the downtown parking situation; and 
in time? 

In attempting to comment on these 


questions I think it should be frankly 
stated that there are many people who 


predict doom and decay for central 
business districts. Indeed this impres- 
sion is gaining such a foothold that 
there are many suburban shopping cen- 
ters being developed predicated upon 
this assumption. I firmly believe that 
our central business districts can con- 
tinue to be strong and healthy. How- 
ever, to achieve this position, they must 
recapture that which they have lost, 
namely customer accessibility. To do 
this they will have to apply a healthy 
dose of creative imagination, skill and 
resourcefulness together with a lot 
more cooperation from those who make 
decisions which have a vital effect on 
parking. These requirements can be 
met, and it is the purpose of this article 
to discuss reasons why I think so. 


The Past Is Prologue 


Inscribed on the Archives Building 
in Washington are the words—‘What 
Is Past Is Prologue.” I think the best 
prediction of things to come can be 
based on applicable past experience. 

It isn’t any accident that about three 
out of every ten people in the United 
States live in the 106 cities having 
populations of over 100,000. Consider- 
ing the grand total of square miles oc- 
cupied by 140 metropolitan districts in 
relation to the total area of the Conti- 
nental United States it will be found 
that roughly half of our population 
lives on one and one-half per cent of 
the land. Economic forces at work 
over a long period of time have brought 
about this concentration. 

Examining the individual metropol- 
itan districts it will be found that the 
central city usually contains about 68% 
of the population of the metropolitan 
district while it only occupies 12.3% of 
the area. 


Concentration of Values 


Studies of the central city reveal that 
the central business district which oc- 
cupies less than one percent of the city 
area, pays about 20% of the real estate 
taxes. Close scrutiny of the central 
business district itself reveals still fur- 
ther concentrations of values. The 
average square foot value of the cen- 
tral business district in one city for 
example, was $21.00, but there are a 
number of “hot spots” with values well 
over $100.00 per square foot. This pat- 
tern is no accident. It is common to all 
cities and is also the result of economic 
forces. 
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Urban Structural Change 


There are now a number of startling 
examples of business decentralization. 
The “Miracle Mile” in Los Angeles, was 
in the late 1920's, nothing but barren 
wasteland on which weeds could hardly 
grow, spotted here and there with the 
derricks of abandoned oil wells. Less 
than ten years later it had become a 
beehive of business activity. Even 
houses which had been built on the 
side streets just off Wilshire Boulevard 
in 1927 were cleared off less than 10 
years later to make room for enlarged 
parking lots at the rear of the stores 
fronting on Wilshire. Thus the com- 
plete cycle of development, clearing the 
site, and redevelopment com- 
pressed into a ten year period. Park- 
ing, of course, played an important role. 


Was 


Rapid Changes 


Several typical examples of rapid 
changes from barren wasteland to 
throbbing dynamic shopping centers 
within several years’ time are Edmon- 
son Village in Baltimore, Shirlington 
in Virginia and Silver Spring in Mary- 
land. 

Some special about these 
newer developments are worth noting 
because of their unique application of 
ingenuity and resourcefulness. One 
store on Wilshire Boulevard in Los 
Angeles placed its main entrance at 
the rear of the store and its employee 
entrance at the front. 

Some of the new shopping centers 
located on main traffic arterials, but 
with little local pedestrian activity, 
have their parking out in front, using 
ample parking as a beckoning sign to 
passing motorists. 

Some, favored by unusual topogra- 
phy, and hemmed in by zoning regula- 
tions, have roof parking and provide 
special escalator service. 


features 


Some locations favored by good pe- 
destrian activity in front and having 
available space at the rear have been 
able to capitalize on this situation by 
the establishment of rear store parking 
and the provision of direct rear store 
entrances and show windoys. 

One unusual treatment is provided 
by the owners of a swank suburban 
store who acquired a parking lot at 
the rear of the store extending from 
street to street. They obtained per- 
mission of the municipality to move 
the rear alley to the rear of the park- 
ing lot and installed a rear store en- 
trance every bit as attractive as the 
front, complete with show windows, 
in the location where trash formerly 
reposed while awaiting collection. 

The bewildering array of changes, 
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particularly the customer drawing 
power of the recent suburban shopping 
centers, tends to shake faith in the fu- 
ture of central business districts. It is 
true there are many persons who feel 
that central districts 
doomed and have outlived their useful- 
If too many people feel that way, 
more than likely this very thing they 
fear will come to pass. The fate of the 
central will be sealed once the 
\icious circle of neglect, decline, decay, 
gets well underway. 


business are 


ness. 


area 


Percentage of Sales 


To date the outward movement of 
business has been very marked in some 
cities. The most decentralized city in 
the United States is Los Angeles. That 
city grew up with the automobile. In 
1930 the central business district trans- 
acted 34% of the retail sales of the en- 
tire Los Angeles County. By 1935 it 
did only 25% and today it is even less. 

Preliminary figures now available 
from the 1948 Census of Business indi- 
cate the following pattern of retail 


sales for 32 metropolitan areas having 
central cities of 250,000 inhabitants or 
more when relating the central city to 
the remainder of the metropolitan area: 


In 1948 the central city had 63% of 
the stores and transacted 68% of the 
sales. 

In 1939 the central city had 66% of 

the stores and transacted 72% of the 

sales. 

Five metropolitan areas having cen- 
tral cities of one million or 
habitants the following general 
retail sales characteristics: 


more in- 
have 


In 1948 the central city had 61% of 

the stores and 64% of the sales. 

In 1939 the central city had 64% of 

the stores and 67% of the sales. 

Nine metropolitan areas having cen- 
tral cities of one half to one million in- 
habitants have the following general 
retail sales characteristics: 

In 1948 the central city had 59% of 

the stores and 65% of the sales. 

In 1939 the central city had 63% of 

the stores and 69% of the sales. 

Eighteen metropolitan areas having 
central cities of one quarter to one half 
million inhabitants had the following 
general retail sales characteristics: 

In 1948 the central city had 72% of 

the stores and 83% of the sales. 

In 1939 the central city had 76% of 

the stores and 86% of the sales. 

The 
above 32 
was 56 


the 
1948 
than 


retail sales in 


metropolitan 


amount of 
areas in 


billion dollars or more 


two-fifths of the total 130 billion dol 
lars domestic consumer expenditure: 
for goods in the United States. 

In summary, the dollar sales volum«: 
in the central cities still represents 
more than two-thirds of the total sales 
in the entire metropolitan area. How- 
ever, the suburban areas surrounding 
the central cities increased their share 
of the retail market from 28% in 1939 
to 32% in 1948 sales. The central cities 
have not felt the full impact of sub- 
urban competition since the shee 
weight of substantial population gains 
and higher price levels combined to 
lull them to sleep with a 177% gain 
for the central cities during the nine 
year period. However, during the 
same time and for the same reasons 
the suburban retail stores showed a 
gain of 226%. It might be added that 
during this same period there was a 
decline of 9% in the number of stores 
in the central area and a gain of 6% 
in number of stores in the suburban 
areas. 

From the above barometers it can be 
readily appreciated that a drop of say 
10% of the sales volume of any down- 
town store would have a most devas- 
tating effect upon the net profits of 
those retail stores. And this can hap- 
pen if the suburban areas over develop. 


Don’t Sell the Central Business District 
Short 


Most central business districts still 
have enough of the qualities which con- 
tributed to their original growth and 
development. The only trouble is that 
these qualities have to be rediscovered 
and property owners and business estab- 
lishments must apply the same degree 
of resourcefulness and skill as devel- 
opers of suburban areas have already 
shown. 

This won't be difficult to do, and the 
possible benefits are well within rea- 
sonable costs. There is no hocus pocus 
in the corrective measures either. The 
same old established traffic and trade 
relationships still prevail. It is only 
the techniques of applying the prin- 
ciples which have changed. There is 
no black magic involved in the success 
of the new suburban developments al- 
though they appear spectacular. The 
secret, if there is any at all, is skill in 
sizing up the problem and application 
of ingenuity and resourcefulness to 
taking advantage of a unique condi- 
tion. The trouble with most downtown 
property and estab- 
lishments is that they have not taken 
the trouble to explore their own unique 
opportunities. 


owners business 





Effort Needed 


It is fortunate that efforts are being 
made to rediscover our central busi- 
ness districts. These efforts for the 
most part are being spearheaded by 
men from various fields who have sized 
up a particular situation, applied their 
creative imagination, and then worked 
out the means to carry out the idea. 
It should also be added that they have 
had the fortitude to meet and overcome, 
one by one, the many obstacles which 
block the road. It is at these points 
particularly where the municipality 
can provide an effective means to as- 
sist those who are really trying to per- 
form a good public service. A _ prac- 
tical method for doing this will be de- 
scribed later. Such municipal assist- 
ance can provide the needed stimula- 
tion to bring more creative thinkers 
and doers into this badly neglected 
field. 


Examples 


To cite only a few of the things be- 
ing done to readjust the central busi- 
ness district to present day needs, let 
us consider the following: 

In Washington, D. C., Mr. Morris Ca- 
fritz has carried convenient parking to 
the ultimate in his new seven million 
dollar office building with its “park at 
your desk” feature. This building has 
a half mile highway running right up 
through the building to the tenth floor. 
Here the tenant may drive his car di- 
rectly to his office floor, then walk 
across the hall to his desk. This fea- 
ture will have a particular appeal to 
hundreds of businessmen to whom the 
automobile is essential. To others the 
convenience of zero walking distance 
will have a tremendous appeal. This 
building which has no lost space in 
courts and all outside offices will also 
have ample space for accommodating 
clients and customers of the building’s 
tenants. (See Frontispiece.) Mr. Ca- 
fritz recently completed a new 350 car 
garage building to round out the serv- 
ice of his Ambassador Hotel. 

Another bold thinker is Joseph A. 
Bruening of Kansas City. Before the 
war he had several parking lots to 
serve his office building. In one of 
these he had a tunnel connection be- 
tween the office building and parking 
lot across the street. Since the war he 
has put up a 4-level, 1200 car garage, 
and is now going ahead with construc- 
tion of a 4-level office building provid- 
ing 160,000 square feet of office space 
above the garage. 

In another city a department store 
cleared out the buildings behind its 
store and developed a large parking 


area at the rear. To reduce the time 
of getting the customers to the sales 
counter, a rear entrance was cut 
through and a special loading platform 
provided, complete with parcel deliv- 
ery service to the lot for customer pur- 
chases. Customers leave and receive 
their cars at this loading platform, 
which was designed to accommodate a 
peak load of 400 cars per hour. Door 
counts revealed that more customers 
pass through the rear entrance than the 
main entrance. 

In another city a downtown depart- 
ment store provided integral parking 
within the store building to save cus- 
tomer walking distance. Because of 
increased business the store had to ex- 
pand into the garage portion. It didn’t 
want to kill the goose that laid the 
golden egg, so it had the audacity to 
bridge over an alley, a railroad siding 
and a canal to expand its building some 
800 feet to the rear. A drug store, 
grocery store, auto service and supplies 
store, together with parking, were in- 
cluded in the new addition. Basement 
parking takes the motorist directly to 
the household appliance section. Gar- 
den supplies and equipment are on dis- 
play in the garage waiting room. 

Another department store, which the 
writer had not revisited since it first 


opened with its integral parking fa- 
cility, has now converted the garage to 
sales floor and is clearing off an adja- 
cent block for customer parking. 

In another city the two main depart- 
ment stores were brought together in 
a joint parking project which involved 


a difficult land assembly. This has re- 
lieved the stores of worry about estab- 
lishing branch stores, and renders the 
city a distinct public service. 

In Philadelphia, the Girard Estate’s 
bold modernization of old “piano row” 
on tamous Chestnut Street is of inter- 
est. This project involved demolition of 
buildings which, from the standpoint 
of usability still had years of life. The 
neighborhood was down-at-the-heel. 
The new modern building with effi- 
ciently laid out shops on the ground 
and second floors, with parking on the 
third, fourth, and roof levels has im- 
proved the yield tremendously and ac- 
tually breathed new life into the whole 
neighborhood. 

In Washington, D. C., Charles Tomp- 
kins has built a number of garages, but 
perhaps his best contribution thus far 
has been his development of the dual 
purpose parking feature with shops, 
bowling alleys, restaurant, etc. 

There are other creative works too 
numerous to mention here. I might 
add that there are also some bold un- 
dertakings which are now under study. 


Another type of creative force on 
which the community should draw is 
high minded men with a zeal for mak- 
ing a contribution of their skills and 
talents for the public good. The Wash- 
ington parking picture would be far 
from complete without the dynamic 
P. Y. K. Howat. He has championed 
the three pronged attack on the park- 
ing problem: 


1. Express buses over express streets. 

2. Fringe parking with fast, low head- 
way shuttle bus service. 

3. More strategically located parking 
structures. 


Buildings Are Machines 


It is time that downtown property 
owners get away from the idea of using 
their buildings until old age finally 
catches up with them. Obsolescence is 
a much more vital force. If there is 
any doubt on this score, I could cite 
case after case where migration of busi- 
ness was the end result. Here too, just 
as in the case of decentralization, park- 
ing can be used as the “trigger force” 
to start the move. 

Most downtown buildings were built 
near the turn of the century. Many 
are no longer used for the purpose for 
which they were originally built. They 
are inefficient. Property owners are 
going to be forced to look upon their 
buildings just as they do their auto- 
mobiles, or for that matter any ma- 
chine. When newer, more efficient, and 
more profitable use can be made of the 
site with a new machine on it, the old 
will have to go. It doesn’t make sense 
to worry about preserving a building 
now worth say $2.00 per square foot 
on a site worth $40.00, when a new 
building capable of far better yield can 
be built for say $6.00 per square foot. 

One of the boldest apostles of this 
approach is Foster Winter of the J. L. 
Hudson Company of Detroit, who 
sparked the development of an en- 
larged customer parking facility. In 
this he sponsored the idea of demolish- 
ing a three deck reinforced concrete 
parking structure built only 10 years 
ago and replacing it with an enlarged 
dual purpose, five-story parking struc- 
ture with about three times the orig- 
inal capacity, and with modern shops 
on the street frontage. 

It is heartening to see the growing 
number and the high caliber of men 
who are now beginning to devote their 
skills and resources to this bringing 
about downtown improvement. It is 
to be hoped that even more of the lead- 
ers in the field of finance, and some of 
the property owners with large hold- 
ings in the central business district can 
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be awakened to the challenge and the 
opportunities which lie in this field of 
effort. I am confident that if more 
leaders from these fields and others 
such as Realtors, architects, retailers, 
hotel men, office building owners, and 
construction contractors were to be- 
come more familiar with the forces of 
change now at work in our larger cities, 
that they would be thoroughly in- 
trigued with devising means of influ- 
encing and controlling these forces. 
They would find such efforts both pleas- 
urable and profitable. 


Customer Accessibility 


The basic principles involved are 
time tested and well proven. The 
needed ingredients are the imaginative 
spark combined with the will and the 
means to act. There is nothing mys- 
terious about traffic and trade relation- 
ships. The same principles which hold 
true in central business districts of our 
larger cities also hold true in Kalama- 
zoo, Walla Walla, and Paducah. The 
only differences are in application of 
the basic principles. 


Market Proximity 


Decentralization of business to sub- 
urban areas is simply an effort to move 
the business establishments physically 
closer to the market. For a store to 
carry this to the ultimate may even 
mean the establishment of multiple 
stores around the periphery which 
would call for sizable investments. 


Time-Distance 


People no longer measure distance in 


miles but rather in minutes. The cen- 
tral business district must recapture 
accessibility, the very thing which 
brought about its original growth. The 
customer must be able to reach the 
sales counter from home in a reason- 
over 40 minutes 
and with a minimum of inconvenience. 

The main losses in time are the min- 
utes lost in finding a parking place, 
and reaching the intended destination. 
In one department store operation I 
found that between the time the mo- 
torist came to the store’s own parking 
lot gate (and found it full to capacity) 
then turned directly across the street 
to park and then walked back by the 
gate enroute to the store, the average 
time loss was five minutes. If these 
five minutes could be saved by better 
parking and added to the driving time, 
it would mean that the effective mar- 
ket area from which that store could 
attract motorist patronage would be 
enlarged at least two miles in radius 
in all directions from its downtown 
location. 


able time—say not 
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Comparison Buying 

It is not generally appreciated that 
the prime advantage of downtown 
shopping—namely comparison buying 
—is one competitive advantage which 
outlying stores cannot readily dupli- 
cate. Large volume, plus wide selec- 
tion of color, style, quality and sizes 
can more economically be available in 
central locations where such wide se- 
lections at many competing establish- 
ments are in close proximity of one 
another. 

These establishments are geared to 
efficient operation on large volume. A 
reduction in volume, even a small one, 
plays havoc with net profits. This is 
the Achilles heel of downtown retail- 
ing. That is why it is so essential to 
prevent loss of any segment of existing 
trade. 


Methods of Transportation Affect Sales 


Studies of modes of transportation in 
relation to purchases indicate that mo- 
torist purchases are relatively high. 
Other studies conducted by the writer 
indicate that the motorist trade is less 
affected by seasonal variation than 
users of other modes of transportation. 
Studies of rainy day shopping show 
that where integral parking is provided, 
motorist trade is practically unaffected 
while total sales decline sharply. As 
a matter of fact experience shows that 
some of the patronage of higher buy- 
ing power deliberately wait for rainy 
days to shop in order to obtain more 
personal service. These studies also in- 
dicate that motorist shoppers come to 
town earlier and stay later than users 
of other forms of transportation. This 
is particularly important to downtown 
retailers who have such heavy mid-day 
peaks. 

Another feature which the writer has 
observed about motorist shopping is the 
tendency toward more “takes” which 
means considerably less delivery ex- 
pense to the store, especially when one 
considers the fact that one automobile 
may account for five individual pur- 
chases from a single store. 

The point has already been made, but 
it needs to be emphasized, that outlying 
shopping centers are aiming their main 
efforts at development of motorist 
trade. As a result old established buy- 
ing habits are being uprooted overnight 
with free and more convenient parking 
accommodations. The advantages of 
downtown shopping are strong enough 
to make the motorist willing to pay a 
parking fee, even a high one, but it is 
not strong enough to make the cus- 
tomer willing to lose a considerable 
amount of extra time, endure longer 
walking distances, much over 750 feet, 


and put up with the uncertainties of 
available space and inconvenience. Ths 
central business district must find suit- 
able counter measures to neutralize 
parking as an effective competitive 
weapon. 

From my discussions with downtown 
merchants in many cities over the past 
20 years on the value of customer park- 
ing, I am convinced there is a genera! 
lack of appreciation among merchants 
of the very direct relationship between 
the jingle of the cash register and ade- 
quate customer parking. Conclusive 
proof is of course difficult. However, 
studies made by the writer of one 
downtown store revealed that during 
the course of several enlargements of 
its customer parking facilities, the daily 
sales volume increased substantially. 
The question then was whether gen- 
erally improved business conditions 
might not have been responsible. A 
comparison with the sales volume of its 
competitors during the same period in- 
dicated they also enjoyed some im- 
provement, but nowhere near the same 
proportion. Even this was not conclu- 
sive, for the merchandising department 
felt that some of its promotion work 
had an important effect. 

In another study the writer made a 
daily check of motorist purchases over 
a six week period. It was revealed that 
the average motorist purchase for that 
store was $5.87 and that the average 
motorist made 2.3 purchases per visit 
to the store. This study brought out the 
fact that each automobile brought 1.75 
persons, and that the average turnover 
of their customer parking facility was 
4.5 times per day. This meant that 
each parking space accounted for 
$105.97 per day. Based on the number 
of parking stalls this indicated that the 
customer parking facility served cus- 
tomers who purchased over seven mil- 
lion dollars annually. I think it is rea- 
sonable to assume that a sizable por- 
tion of these purchases would not have 
been consummated at that store if those 
facilities had not been provided. Aside 
from contributing patronage, customer 
parking facilities act as an insurance 
against diverted buying habits. It gives 
stability to existing patronage and this 
is important since the bonds of cus- 
tomer loyalty are not as strong as they 
were a generation ago. 


Parking—the Weak Link 


It is true that many merchants still 
regard customer parking as an expense 
in the same light as they do the various 
customer services such as credit, deliv- 
ery, adjustments, escalators, air condi- 
tioning and the like. They fail to ap- 
preciate the important link with mer- 





chandising. For example the function 
of advertising is to stimulate customer’s 
wants to a point where the customer or 
potential customer will come to the 
store. Thousands of dollars are spent 
every month on advertising to stimulate 
the desire of people to come to the 
store and buy. Once the customer 
reaches the store the efforts of the dis- 
play department and the sales person- 
nel are carefully geared to produce 
maximum sales. 

The weak link in that chain is park- 
ing. Advertising stimulates a desire, 
but if the desire can’t be stimulated 
enough to overcome all obstacles, in- 
cluding parking difficulties, the cus- 
tomer doesn’t reach the store. Then, 
no matter how well the display depart- 
ment does its job inside the store, and no 
matter how well the sales personnel are 
trained for their roles, they can’t ac- 
complish their missions unless the cus- 
tomer reaches the store. It is some- 
thing like having a good automobile 
with faulty fuel pump. 


A Mechanism for Improvement 


The mere desire on the part of busi- 
ness leaders to put their skills and re- 
sources behind ideas which appear to 
have merit is not going to prove very 
beneficial unless they have sound fac- 
tual data on which to base their ideas. 
Most of those leaders in the business 
community who can be enlisted to help 
in the development of needed parking 
facilities and other downtown improve- 
ments including transit service, store 
modernization and the like, need to 
draw on some unbiased source for fac- 
tual data and need to have these data 
presented in language with which they 
are already familiar. The best machin- 
ery for bringing about improved park- 
ing conditions is a Municipal Parking 
Board which has both official status and 
a technical staff. The function of the 
staff is to acquire and examine basic 
facts to guide the agency in policy mat- 
ters and to assist in making effective 
its decisions. 


Methods 


There are amazing amounts of good 
technical data already available in most 


cities. These facts have been gathered 
by various public agencies at consider- 
able cost to serve certain specific pur- 
poses. A good technical staff knows 
where to find these data and how to 
put them together to be of value to 
those individuals and business estab- 
lishments which are trying to do some- 
thing about parking. 

This technical staff will also be able 
to single out other basic facts which 
are needed to fill in the gaps. Some 


of the needed information can be ob- 
tained through other agencies or in co- 
operation with them. Some can be 
systematically acquired by a small 
amount of field work. My own experi- 
ence has indicated that it is possible to 
do this for a large city with a staff of 
five. However, a six man staff would 
be adequate to do the necessary work 
of assembling facts, selecting sites, 
making suggested design layouts, work- 
ing up estimates of anticipated reve- 
nues and expenses, assisting the archi- 
tects, and handling projects which in- 
volve other municipal departments, 
rounding up prospective developers and 
keeping their interest alive in projects 
which they take under consideration. 

This staff should be responsible to the 
Board and have the duty of making ef- 
fective those policies which the Board 
determines. Preferably the Board should 
have represented on it civic leaders 
from the basic interests concerned with 
the parking problem. In this way, rep- 
resentatives of the more important con- 
flicts of interest will have opportunity 
to hammer out these differences in 
executive meeting. 


Advantages 


A prime advantage of this procedure 
(encouraging the business community 
to help itself and having a Board with 
official status) is that it permits the mu- 
nicipal Government to draw the skills, 
energies, resources in money and con- 
nections, of a large number of high 
caliber men none of whom would con- 
sider municipal employment, by mak- 
ing the necessary technical staff avail- 
able to serve them. Without such ma- 
chinery the technical staff can accom- 
plish very little. It would be strictly 
limited to its own skills and energies. 
This method of operation has worked 
very well in Washington, D. C. Proof 
of this is the fact that during the four 
year period, February 1946 to April 
1950, there has been a net increase of 
10,000 off-street parking spaces in the 
downtown area. The gross gain was 
13,000 but this was offset by losses total- 
ing 3,000 spaces. This rate of increase— 
200 spaces per month—is still being 
maintained and there are indications 
that it can be stepped up. The critical 
shortage is in the central core area 
where there is a need for some 8,000 
additional spaces. There are at present 
21 active projects under consideration 
by various persons and organizations 
which, if all materialize, will meet 
these needs. Projects totaling about 
20,000 additional spaces in the down- 
town area appear to have a good chance 
of materializing and the agency staff is 
providing facts and technical advice to 


those who are attempting to develop 
these projects. 

There are a host of things which a 
technical staff can do to assist in mak- 
ing the Board policies effective. The 
specific things depend upon local con- 
ditions. For example the _ writer’s 
studies of the optimum’ economic 
height of multiple floor parking struc- 
tures in Washington indicate that this 
is about six stories for most locations. 
The optimum size is about 300 car 
spaces, although there are special cir- 
cumstances prevailing in 3 or 4 loca- 
tions where much larger capacities are 
feasible. 


Building Code Modification 


Modifications in the Building Code to 
permit certain exceptions for parking 
structures where such modification is 
in the public interest is another field of 
assistance. For example, until a few 
years ago the District of Columbia Code 
required that all garages over three 
stories must be provided with fire 
sprinkers throughout. This feature of 
the Code was hurting several projects 
which the parking agency was pushing. 
The Fire Marshal took the position that 
for open deck type parking structures 
up to 65 feet in height, the Fire Depart- 
ment could shoot a stream of water 
directly into the storage floors from the 
ladder truck without having to drag 
hose lines up the stairway. It is now 
possible to build six story parking 
structures without installing sprinklers 
and the investment cost per car space 
is thereby reduced about $75.00. 

Enlightened city officials can be of 
tremendous assistance to those who are 
trying to improve the parking situation. 
For example, the Engineer Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia not 
only has lent every practicable help 
to the Parking Agency, but has also 
taken the position that any regulation 
which has become outmoded should be 
amended as the need arises. As a re- 
sult of this stand a number of needed 
amendments have been made. One of 
particular interest makes certain im- 
portant exceptions for mechanical park- 
ing garages. 


Staff Functions 


Another function of the technical 
staff is preparation of engineering re- 
ports on the economic feasibility of 
certain projects. It should be able to 
draw up estimated income and expense 
data and to back up its figures. There 
are also times when the staff must 
advise against projects in the event 
they are unsound. However, in doing 
so they must also set forth their rea- 
sons and the facts on which they based 
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their opinion so that the prospective 
developer can check the facts and de- 
cide for himself the validity of the opin- 
ion. It is particularly desirable that 
the staff be able to work on a confiden- 
tial basis if so requested by the in- 
vestor. 

The technical staff should work 
closely with architects in design lay- 
outs, with particular emphasis on loca- 
tion, entrances, exits, space, 
type of inter-floor travel and other ele- 
ments of design which affect the operat- 
ing efficiency of the structure. 

The above are only a few examples 
of the ways in which a well organized 
technical staff can support the efforts 
of those who are trying to do something 
constructive about parking. 

It is only through some such mecha- 
nism that the municipality can draw 
upon the untapped _re- 
sources of skills, energies, financial 
backing, creative ideas and business 
acumen of the community, and bring 
them to bear on the critical parking 
problem. 

I am confident that the that 
needs to be done can be done in this 
manner in most if not all of our cities. 


reservoir 


tremendous 


job 


It is possible to recapture many of the 
inherent advantages of our central busi- 
ness districts. However, to accomplish 
this end result it will require a well 
planned carefully executed program 
consistently applied and sustained over 
a period of time. The line of action 
must be based upon sound facts, en- 
lightened self interest, and drawing 
more effectively upon the community’s 
untapped resources of creative thinkers 
and doers. 


HOME OWNERSHIP PROGRAM OF 
THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Three booklets are available on this 
rather unique program undertaken by 
the State of Connecticut. They appear 
under the following titles: Suggestions 
to the Home Buyer, Pointers for Oper- 
ative Builders, and Regulations. 

Under the Connecticut program the 
state will make loans to a prospective 
home buyer who has been approved as 
a loan risk by the Federal Housing 
Administration. Also, the property in- 
volved must have FHA approval. State 
eligibility requires a family to have an 
income below an upper allowable limit, 
the lower limit being the basis for de- 
termining FHA eligibility. Copies of 
these booklets are available from the 
Connecticut State Housing Authority, 
500 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. 
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SHOPPING CENTER ITEMS 


The Appraisal Journal of April, 1950, 
contains two articles of special interest 
to shopping center developers. In an 
editorial on department store rentals, 
Editor Robert H. Armstrong says in 
part: “For new modern stores, a rent 
of from 3 per cent to 314 per cent would 
not seem to be excessive; in fact, one 
of the nation’s finer new Mill- 
irons in Westchester, California, is 
reputed to pay $90,000 annually plus 
3 per cent over 3 million dollars in 
sales. 

“Percentages must be computed with 
extreme care, because sales will vary 
considerably over the course of years. 
The chart which follows indicates the 
average rent of department stores over 
the United States since 1929—but this 
is only an average—rentals fluctuate 
considerably in stores of different size 
and sales volume. 


stores, 
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* After 1939, base of imputed return 
on real estate reduced from 6 per cent 
to 4 per cent (decrease in money rates). 


“Unless sales volume increases in the 
future, it seems that department store 
rents will rise, for there is always a lag 
in rentals, particularly in the case of 
long-term leases. The rigidity of real 
estate costs dollarwise is a subject that 
stores must consider with great care in 
the future, for rising operating costs 
are affecting seriously the rent that any 
department store can afford to pay.” 


Movie Theatres 


In discussing problems confronting 
today’s moving picture theatres, J. 
Solis-Cohen, Jr. summarizes his opin- 
ion on the subject as follows: 

“(1) Television will not, after the 
novelty has worn off, materially affect 
motion picture attendance, provided 
the theatres show good pictures; (2) 
admission prices are presently too high 
because of theatre taxes which proba- 
bly will be reduced or removed in 
1950-51; (3) drive-in movies in many 
localities cannot be readily financed. 
While it may cost from $150,000 to 
$250,000 to equip a drive-in movie, its 
specialized equipment can hardly be 
considered as salable collateral. Dur- 
ing the hot summer days of 1949, many 


AIRPORT “ZONING” QUESTIONED 
AS SOUND PROCEDURE 


A recent issue of “Minnesota Munici- 
palities” carries an article which states 
that the Commissioner of Aeronautics 
of the state has urged municipalities to 
adopt airport zoning ordinances. As 
outlined, the procedure could be admin- 
istered by an “airport zoning board” 
operating independently of any com- 
prehensive zoning regulation for either 
the city or adjacent county. Under 
state law the Commissioner is required 
to approve the “zoning” ordinance and 
map. 

We feel this is dangerous policy and 
procedure. The validity of zoning has 
been established on the basis of its 
comprehensive nature, and the recog- 
nition of the effect of various uses one 
upon the other. Special purpose zoning 
does not recognize this essential qual- 
ity. A recent publication of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, “Zoning and 
Civic Development,” states: 

“In addition to the spread of compre- 
hensive zoning geographically, there 
has been a trend toward applying sep- 
arately (i.e., apart from comprehensive 
zoning) certain special types of land 
use regulations to specific problems. 
Chief among these have been so-called 
‘highway zoning,’ ‘airport zoning,’ and 
‘flood plain zoning.’ From the stand- 
point of comprehensive zoning, none of 
these problems should be considered as 
separate and apart from other types of 
land-use regulation. The failure to 
recognize this principle has been un- 
fortunate. Attempts to set up isolated 
regulations covering a strip of land on 
either side of a highway, or to restrict 
development around a specific airport, 
as zoning under the police power are 
ill-advised. Such types of regulations 
do not recognize the inter-relationships 
and interaction inherent in ecamprehen- 
sive land-use zoning, and by themselves 
are not zoning in the true sense of the 
term.” 

The type of regulation being consid- 
ered here is much more akin to ease- 
ments under eminent domain than zon- 
ing under the police power. 


drive-in movies in the State of Penn- 
sylvania experienced a few weeks of 
capacity business. Colder and rainier 
weather and the return of sitters from 
vacations and camps later cut down at- 
tendance considerably.” 

The Appraisal Journal may be ob- 
tained from the American Institute of 
Real Estate Appraisers, 22 West Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago, for $1.75 per copy. 








